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The New Idealistic Movement in Philosophy. An Inaugural Address by 

H. Wildon Carr. Delivered May 16, 1919. London, Williams and Nor- 

gate. — pp. 28. 
Immediate Experience and Mediation. An Inaugural Lecture delivered 

before the University of Oxford 20th November, 1919. By Harold H. 

Joachim. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. — pp. 22. 

Both of the above publications are inaugural lectures delivered by Eng- 
lish professors on assuming the duties of their chairs. There was recently 
published in the Review the address of Norman Kemp Smith on a similar 
occasion. 

Professor Carr entered upon the work of the professorship of philos- 
ophy in King's College, University of London. Although beginning his 
career as a professional teacher of philosophy somewhat late, he has been 
well known to scholars in this field through his writings and through his 
activity in connection with the Aristotelian Society. In this lecture he 
speaks of the foundation of this Society in London in 1880 by a group of 
young men who were not philosophers but a group of fellow-workers in 
a chemical laboratory. Its original object was that of ' the systematic 
study of philosophy,' and according to Professor Carr, who became a 
member a few months after its birth, the Society has remained true to the 
purpose of its founders. 

Professor Carr refers in general terms to contemporary movements and 
interests in the field of philosophy, and devotes more particular attention 
to the work of Bergson and Croce. As is well known, he has given ad- 
mirable treatments of each of these philosophers in separate volumes. 
His present treatment can then not be expected to add anything of mate- 
rial importance to what he has already said. It is however significant 
as indicating Professor Carr's estimate of the importance of these writers 
that he has selected them as representatives of " the new Idealist Move- 
ment in Philosophy." 

Professor Joachim's address was on the occasion of his assuming the 
duties of the Wykeham Professorship of Logic at Oxford. He began by 
referring in terms dictated by affection and fine feeling to the splendid 
influence exerted by his predecessor, John Cook Wilson. " There are 
certain philosophical subjects on which he was uniquely qualified to write. 
If, e.g., he had published, out of the fullness of his knowledge, a critical 
estimate of the more recent developments of Symbolic Logic, or, again, 
an edition of Plato's Timceus, he would have given to the philosophical 
world works of the greatest value. And yet, ... he won for himself the 
love and reverence of many generations of pupils ; he established a splen- 
did tradition for his Chair ; he spent himself unsparingly in the service of 
Philosophy. Who shall presume to say ' He might have done more,' or 
' He should have done otherwise ' ? " 
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The thesis that Professor Joachim maintains in his treatment of his 
subject is that it is necessary to abandon the old view that all reasoning 
is based on the immediate intellectual apprehension of self-evident truths. 
Instead of the view that there are certain a priori propositions which sup- 
port the rest of our knowledge, it is necessary to hold that in a sense every 
judgment is infallible, since every judgment claims ultimately to be sup- 
ported by the whole body of knowledge. On the other hand, no proposi- 
tion is true in isolation or by its own right. This is the doctrine that 
Professor Bosanquet has recently developed more at length in his book 
entitled Implication and Linear Inference, and it follows, of course, from 
Hegel's doctrine of the necessary relation between mediacy and the imme- 
diate. Professor Joachim gives a very satisfactory answer to the claim 
that certain formal propositions, like the first principles of logic and 
mathematics, have a special kind of truth and certainty in themselves. 
" Such truths," he writes, " are stable, not because they, as judgments, 
hang together of themselves, but because they are but the concentrated 
expression of a whole of knowledge." 

J. E. C. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By Holly Estil Cunningham. Richard 

G. Badger, Boston, 1920. — pp. 252. 

This book is an effort to bring philosophy down to earth, but without 
the faith which characterized Socrates' attempt. The work has its origin 
in the belief that philosophy, as taught to beginners, is too remote from 
common life to be grasped by them, with the result, the author believes, 
that elementary students are left " up in the air " by their courses in this 
subject, and gain "little of value" from them (p. 7). Professor Cun- 
ningham proposes to remedy this defect — if it be true and wholly a defect 
— by providing such as use his book with a preliminary survey of material 
from the psychology of religion, social psychology, and general psychology, 
and by expounding the classic subject-matter of philosophy, so far as it is 
considered at all, pretty much from the standpoint of these disciplines. 
It is surprising, even to one prepared by the announcement of such a 
programme, to discover that nearly one-half of the volume is devoted to 
an exposition of the " back-grounds of philosophy " (psychological, phys- 
ical, and social), and to other questions of origin. In so brief a work the 
space that remains for the treatment of the usual data of philosophy is, 
of necessity, very short. The Sophists, Socrates, and Plato are disposed 
of in a lump in less than nine pages ; the period from Plato to the Renais- 
sance is rushed over in ten, and that from the Renaissance to Berkeley in 
fourteen, pages. Subjective idealism is expounded in eight pages, and 
objective idealism (identified with the theory of Kant) in ten pages. The 
volume concludes with a chapter on empiricism and with three chapters on 
evolution. 



